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Did you not know that your local union should have been represented 
at the International convention? You know that it was your duty to 
have a man there to help make the laws. You know that you have no 
right to find fault with anything that was done if you were not repre- 
sented. If you decided to stay at home and leave it to the other fellow, 
then, as a man—a real union man—be governed by what was done by 
the other fellow who attended the convention and pledge yourself to 
carry out the actions of that convention. 


A loyal soldier obeys the orders of his commanding officer. He 
does not question the right of the officer to give him orders, as he has 
sworn to obey the orders of his superiors. A local union is in the same 
position as a loyal soldier. A local receives its charter with the distinct 
understanding that the laws of the International are to be carried out to 
the letter and that the orders of the officers of the International, who 
are duly elected, are to be obeyed. — If a local union should fail to do this, 
it is equal to the soldier who deserts or turns back when he is ordered 
to advance. 

It is easy enough to make laws, but let every man who is a law- 
maker, before he votes finally on making the law, give some thought to 
these questions: Is it possible to put this law into practice? Will this 
law be obeyed? If he decides that it can be done, then go ahead. 
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A STRONG CENTRAL BODY 


At a meeting at the Central 
Opera House, in New York City, on 
September 10, of about 800 dele- 
gates, representing 750,000 union 
members, formerly affiliated with 
the Central Federated Unions of 
the various boroughs, there was 
formed a single federated body to 
be known as the Central Trades 
and Labor Council of Greater New 
York and Vicinity. 

That the formation of the one 
big labor council was not without 
strong opposition at the meeting 
was evident by the manifestations 
of disapproval which showed them- 
selves in acts of disorder. 

It is claimed that the disturb- 
ance was inspired by the radical 
element, which has had a big influ- 
ence in bringing about the reorgan- 
ization of the Central Federated 
Union on lines favored by the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the American 
Federation of Labor. 

The meeting was presided over 
by President Gompers and he had 
much trouble in holding in check 
the turbulent element. But the 
object for which the meeting was 
called was, however, fully accom- 
plished. 

The reorganization of the Cen- 
tral Federation was the result of a 
movement put on foot several 
months ago. The old central body 
in recent years had failed to work 
in harmony with the trade union 
movement as represented by the A. 
F. of L. It had become more or 
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less under socialistic influences and 
hence had met the disapproval of 
the General Executive Council. But 
there were other reasons why it 
was believed advisable to bring all 
the labor forces in the five bur- 
oughs and in Westchester and Suf- 
folk counties into one general or- 
ganization. Several of the small 
central bodies were in a weak con- 
dition and were not performing 
very valuable service in the defense 
of trade unionism. 

Considering the threatening at- 
titude of the employers of New 
York to open a fight with the 
unions in efforts for their destruc- 
tion, it was believed that a strong 
central council would be more able 
to cope with the situation for the 
protection of labor interests. This 
probably was the more important 
reason why the forces of labor 
were united. in one central council 
in New York City. 

A committee was selected to 
work out details of a process of con- 
ducting the affairs of the council 
so as to have its work meet ex- 
pectations. This committee has 
been in session during the week, 
but as yet its report has not been 
made public and probably will not 
be until the end of the week. 

It is learned, however, that 
among the plans proposed is to es- 
tablish an office in lower Manhat- 
tan, in charge of a paid secretary, 
which will be a clearing house for 
all labor matters that cannot be 
disposed of by local unions. 

It is to be hoped that the trade 
unions of Greater New York whose 
members are opposed to the radi- 
calism of Bolshevism will see that 
their delegates attend the meetings 
and make the Central Trades and 
Labor Council a strong organiza- 
tion for constructive work in fur- 
thering the interests of trade 
unionism as distinct from the radi- 
calism that is working for its de- 
struction in the interest of a move- 
ment entirely antagonistic to the 
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democratic policy of the American 
labor movement. It will not do to 
let the enemies of trade unionism 
“bore from within” in the delibera- 
tions of a body of such vital inter- 
est to the welfare of the workers 
as is to be represented by the Cen- 
tral Trades and Labor Council. 
The work of the body must be 
governed by the enlightenment of 
reason rather than by the delu- 
sions of dreamers, who are leading 


the workers to great injury 
throughout Europe. — Garment 
Worker. 





LABOR AND EDUCATION 


Someone has well said that “the 
missing link between the worker 
and the capitalist is education.” 
The average worker has always 
been so busy just making a living 
that he has not had much time to 
devote to education. In fact, many 
of us do not have even a common- 
school education, having been 
obliged to go to work when we 
were practically children. 

It seems to us the time is now 
ripe, if we expect to secure still bet- 
ter conditions of labor and _ in- 
creased wages, to inaugurate a 
campaign of education, thus mak- 
ing ourselves better informed and 
higher skilled workingmen. 

These opinions from one of our 
exchanges we heartily indorse and 
we trust that as never before 
united labor will put forth its en- 
ergy to stimulate the thirst for 
knowledge among the workers of 
our country. The great source of 
their strength must rest on their 
education. 

Almost from the beginning of 
the organized labor movement the 
workers have been interested in 
the furthering of education among 
the masses. United labor was one 
of the first supporters of our com- 
mon school system and at its con- 
ventions in years past the subject 
of education has been one of the 
important subjects considered in 
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efforts to devise some method of 
general instruction that would 
place the opportunity of a thorough 
education within the reach of all. 

The history of the American 
Federation of Labor has been one 
of struggle to secure for children 
all the educational advantages pos- 
sible to fit them to assume the 
great responsibilities of citizenship 
and to prevent their employment 
from interfering with their school 
life. 

One of the main reasons, we be- 
lieve, why labor has not made more 
advancement toward securing jus- 
tice in industrial relations can be 
ascribed to the weakness which 
comes to those unqualified to prop- 
erly defend their interests through 
lack of education. 

The power of organization and 
unity of action has been great, but 
how much more powerful would 
have been organization and unity if 
it had always rested on a solid 
foundation of knowledge. Many of 
the mistakes due to ignorance 
would have been avoided and the 
claims of labor for public support 
would have been presented in a far 
more forceful way had the workers 
been as equally equipped with edu- 
cation as their opponents. 

That united labor in recent years 
has made great advancement in the 
furthering of education among the 
workers there is no doubt. But 
there remains much to be accom- 
plished. As to the labor move- 
ment, the public is largely in ig- 
norance. Our public instructors, 
our clergymen, our representative 
men, are in general ignorant of the 
principles of organized labor and 
the need is for men in its ranks 
who through scholastic training 
are able to present its claims to 
public favor by conclusions logic- 
ally irresistible. 

A campaign of education is what 
is required to prepare the working 
men and women of this country to 
take their places in the representa- 
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tive positions of the nation. Men 
who thoroughly understand the 
principles of labor are needed in 
the halls of Congress, on the bench, 
at the bar, in our pulpits and in 
our schools of learning, and when 
such a condition in our education 
shall be reached labor will be able 
to secure a realization of many of 
its high ideals. 

It is our hope to see the day that 
the American Federation of Labor 
will broaden its work in the foun- 
dation “of a great university that 
will open to the workers and their 
children the opportunity of secur- 
ing an education not circumscribed 
by the social, economic and political 
philosophy that now prevails to a 
large extent in our educational in- 
stitutions, which warps the judg- 
ment in its understanding of the 
true relations that should exist be- 
tween man and man in the world 
of a common humanity. 

Some efforts are being made by 
trade unions to found colleges and 
schools of learning and we are 
pleased to know that good is being 
accomplished, but in the campaign 
for education we want to see the 
American Federation of Labor take 
hold of the matter and bring to 
fruition the establishment of a 
great national university that will 
open the way for labor leaders to 
take their place with the best in- 
tellects in the field of business, in- 
dustry and political life-—Garment 
Worker. 


GLARING INEFFICIENCY 


Publicists who talk about strike 
losses when a group of workers de- 
mand higher living standards are 
ignoring the charge of Gifford Pin- 
chot, chief forester of the State of 
Pennsylvania, that the forests are 
denuded and that 5,000,000 acres 
of idle land costs the people $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

In freight charges alone this lack 
of efficiency is costing Pennsyl- 
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vania $25,000,000 a year for lum- 
ber brought into the State. 

“Tree cutting goes on without re- 
growth of trees,” says the forester. 
“This means forest devastation. It 
means neglect of our true economic 
interests that borders on the crim- 
inal. For this condition Pennsyl- 
vania is to blame—Pennsylvania in 
its capacity as a commonwealth of 
intelligent people.” 





ABOUT TRUST “BUSTING” 


It is stated that since the disso- 
lution of the old Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey by the United 
States Supreme Court in 1912, the 
Standard Oil companies have paid 
out in dividends $747,754,366. 

During the first half of this year 
these companies distributed $54,- 
110,092 in dividends to stockhold- 
ers. 

Students of economics are won- 
dering how much more the people 
would be called upon to pay if the 
court refused to “bust” this trust. 





PROGRESS OR REACTION? 

One of two things is going to 
happen in America. We shall have 
progress, or we shall have reaction. 
If reaction, it will be the wild, un- 
reasoning reaction that is falsely 
called radicalism by its devotees. 
That is reaction because it ends in 
reaction. Through destruction it 
sets back the clock of true prog- 
ress. 

The American trade union move- 
ment is a movement of true prog- 
ress, because it seeks progress only 
through constructive channels. It 
seeks to build up, never to tear 
down. It is the great safeguard 
against the reaction of bolshevism. 

The American trade union move- 
ment is the movement of American 
safety. It cannot be fooled; it can- 
not be rushed into betrayal of the 
true interests of the people. 

The American people will serve 
America by understanding the 
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trade union movement and by help- 
ing to make it strong and coura- 
geous. Created in democracy, it is 
the servant and protector of dem- 


ocracy. Let America not forget 
that most important fact.—Ex- 
change. 





RUN ONE MILE AN HOUR 


The marvelous railroad “efficien- 
cy” of this country is indicated by 
a statement by railroad managers 
that the average daily mileage. of 
a freight car is 23.1 miles, or less 
than one mile an hour. The man- 
agers state that if the cars were 
speeded up one mile a day, or up to 
a fraction over one mile an hour, 
for the twenty-four hours of the 
day, the car supply of this country 
would be increased one hundred 
thousand cars. 

This speeding up could be accom- 
plished, it is stated, by cutting 
down of delays at terminals, at in- 
termediate yards, in storage and 
other yards, and while the cars are 
in the hands of shippers. 

It is also proposed to increase the 
loading per car from 27.8 tons, the 
average now, to 30 tons. These 
two changes alone would increase 
the total ton mileage of the rail- 
roads 40 per cent.—Exchange. 





SAILORS NOT BLAMED 


Commenting on the relatively 
high cost of operating American 
merchant ships, the San Francisco 
Chronicle says that “it is not sail- 
ors’ wages which constitute the 
main item of expense, but fuel, re- 
pairs, insurance and depreciation.” 

To this statement the Seamen’s 
Journal replies: 

“Seamen will breathe a good 
deal easier now that so well in- 
formed an organ of big business as 
the Chronicle has publicly acknowl- 
edged that it isn’t they who are 
driving much-harried American 
ship owners into bankruptcy. Of 
course, the seamen have all along 
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been conscious of their own blame- 
lessness in that respect, but exon- 
eration of wrong-doing is none the 
less welcome on that account, espe- 
cially when coming from the chief 
accuser in the past.” 





BUSINESS CURTAILED 
3usiness is “curtailed,” accord- 
ing to the Federal Reserve Board’s 
report on conditions. 

The Board makes no mention of 
the sing-song that labor is respon- 
sible, but the blame is placed on 
causes beyond the control of the 
workers, who, it is stated, are be- 
coming more efficient. Crop re- 
ports also show that records are 
being broken in the production of 
food. Despite greater efficiency on 
the part of industrial and agricul- 
tural workers, industry is slacking. 





GUN MEN JAILED 


Sam Crews, a Baldwin-Feltz de- 
tective, has been found guilty of 
murder in the first degree at Union, 
W. Va., and sentenced to 15 years 
in the penitentiary. Three years 
ago he killed Thomas Baldwin, a 
member of the mine _ workers’ 
union, at Raleigh, this state. Crews 
disappeared, but was later discov- 
ered in Oklahoma by Lawrence 
Dwyer, executive board member of 
District No. 17, United Mine Work- 
ers. 





We declare that the voluntary 
organizations of the workers, or- 
ganized not for profit, are agencies 
of human progress -and promote 
justice in industry and trade. De- 
spite legislative declarations that 
trade unions do not come under the 
provisition of anti-trust legislation, 
courts have not understood and are 
not now able or willing to under- 
stand that the organizations of 
Wwage-earners are not conspiracies 
in restraint of trade. 

We submit that anti-trust legis- 
lation has not only been interpreted 
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to serve the purpose of outlawing 
trade unions, robbing them of their 
treasuries and the savings of their 
members and depriving them of 
their legal and natural rights to 
the exercise of normal activities, 
but that it has also failed complete- 
ly to protect the people against the 
outrageous machinations of combi- 
nations and monopolies. 
The United Mine Workers of 
America did all in their power to 
avert an industrial controversy in 
the coal industry. The autocratic 
attitude of the mine owners was 
responsible for the losses and suf- 
ferings entailed. While the miners 
have returned to the mines and 
have only now been afforded the 
opportunity of having their griev- 
ances and demands brought to’the 
light of reason, it is our hope that 
a full measure of justice will be ac- 
corded them even at this late date. 
—Executive Council A. F. of L. 





Labor is fully conscious that the 
world needs things for use and that 
standards of life can improve only 
as production for use and consump- 
tion increases. Labor is anxious 
to work out better methods for in- 
dustry and demands it be assured 
that increased productivity will be 
used for service and not alone for 
profits. 

Wage-earners aspire to be some- 
thing more than numbers on the 
books of an industrial plant, some- 
thing more than attendants of a 
machine, something more than 
cogs in an industrial system domi- 
nated by machinery owned and op- 
erated for profit alone. The work- 
ers insist upon being masters of 
themselves. 

Labor understands - fully that 
powerful interests today are deter- 
mined to achieve reaction in indus- 
try if possible. They seek to dis- 
band or cripple the organizations of 
workers. They seek to reduce 
wages and thus lower the standard 
of living. They seek to keep free 
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from restriction their power to 
manipulate and fix prices. They 
seek to destroy the democratic im- 
pulse of the workers which is bred 
into their movement by the democ- 
racy of the American republic.— 
Executive Council, A. F. of L. 





No factor contributes more to in- 
dustrial unrest and instability than 
excessive costs of necessaries of 
life. It is a demonstrated truth 
that the cost of living has advanced 
more rapidly than have wages. The 
claim that increasing wages make 
necessary increased prices is false. 
It is intended to throw upon the 
workers the blame for a process by 
which all the people have been 
made to suffer. Labor has been 
compelled to struggle desperately 
to keep wages in some measure up 
to the cost of living. The demand 
for higher compensation to meet 
new price levels has made indus- 
trial readjustment necessary. 

Existing high and _ excessive 
prices are due to the present infla- 
tion of money and credits, to profi- 
teering by those who manufacture, 
sell and market products, and to 
burdens levied by middlemen and 
speculators.—Executive Council A. 
F. of L. 





There is a widespread belief that 
wages should be fixed on a cost-of- 
living basis. This idea is pernicious 
and intolerable. It means putting 
progress in chains and liberty in 
fetters. It means fixing a standard 
of living and a standard of life and 
liberty which must remain fixed. 
America’s workers can not accept 
that proposition. 

They demand a progressively ad- 
vancing standard of life. They have 
an abiding faith in a better future 
for all mankind. They discard and 
denounce a system of fixing wages 
solely on the basis of family bud- 
gets and bread bills. Workers are 
entitled not only to a living, but 
modern society must provide more 
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than what is understood by the 
term, “a living.” It must concede 
to all workers a fairer reward for 
their contribution to society, a con- 
tribution without which a _ pro- 
gressing civilization is impossible. 
—Executive Council A. F. of L. 





When men have learned to rev- 
erence a life of passive, unreason- 
ing obedience as the highest type 
of perfection, the enthusiasm and 
passion of freedom necessarily de- 
cline.—Lecky. 





Simplicity, not complexity, is the 
keynote to greatness. 





The union label appeals not to 
force, but to reason; establishes 
confidence in place of fear: makes 
no one ashamed; but, on the con- 
trary, invites and encourages the 
people to take pride in well doing. 





In New York a steamship load of 
fruit was taken out to sea and 
thrown overboard because it could 
not be sold at the price demanded. 
This should serve as an excellent 
lesson on the subject of how to re- 
duce the cost of living. 





Whether we force the man’s 
property from him by pinching his 
stomach, or pinching his fingers, 
makes some difference anatomical- 
ly; morally, none whatsoever.— 
Ruskin. 





Genuine unionism is law-abiding 
and patriotic. It is constructive 
and not destructive. Its purpose 
is to obtain a fair share of prosper- 
ity, and in order to do that it must 
do its part to make prosperity pos- 
sible. 





The problem is not to make 
every poor boy a millionaire, but to 
afford every human being a decent 
living. 
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(By Daniel J. Tobin) 


HE convention of the International Union, which will be in session 

by the time you receive this Journal, is the tenth regular conven- 

tion held by the International Brotherhood. The International 
Union was organized and chartered by the American Federation of La- 
bor in 1899. Local No. 1, formed in Kansas City, furnished the first 
president, John Callahan, now deceased. The organization was called 
the Team Drivers’ International Union. At the time it was chartered 
by the American Federation of Labor it had a membership of about 
1,200 and about 18 or 20 local unions scattered throughout the Middle 
West. The organization grew steadily, but made one serious mistake— 
which was only natural for a new organization—by admitting to mem- 
bership employing team owners, or men who owned several teams and 
employed several men. This condition prevailed during the years 1900 
and 1901, when an attempt was made at the Toledo convention of the 
Team Drivers’ International Union, by the Chicago delegates, to prevent 
men who were employers or owners of more than one team becoming 
members, and to deprive those employers who were already in the or- 
ganization of membership. There was also established at this conven- 
tion a per capita tax of 25 cents per member per month, to which the 
Chicago delegates, who were only a few in number, objected. They were, 
however, outvoted by the convention and a per capita tax of 25 cents was 
adopted, as was also a rule allowing all men engaged in the teaming busi- 
ness to continue in membership. The Chicago delegates left the con- 
vention very much disappointed because of the fact that a representative 
of the Coal Teamsters, who aspired for the position of delegate to the 
American Federation of Labor convention, was defeated. They were 
much disappointed because the convention did not elect their man. As 
a result, when they returned to Chicago, they advocated withdrawing 
from the International Union, and a division in the Teamsters’ organi- 
zation took place. Some stated it was because the per capita tax was 
raised and others because team owners were admitted to membership, 
but the whole truth of the matter, or the secret of the secession move- 
ment, was that a certain man was disappointed in his aspiration to be a 
delegate to the American Federation of Labor convention. Immediately 
after this the Teamsters in Chicago started out to try to organize the 
city and suburbs. Organization amongst the teamsters was in the air 
everywhere and the International Union was growing beyond the ex- 
pectations of the most radical. This condition prevailed during the years 
of 1901 and 1902. In November, 1902, a resolution was introduced in 
the American Federation of Labor convention by a representative of the 
Horse Shoers’ organization calling upon the American Federation of 
Labor to appoint a committee of three for the purpose of endeavoring to 
bring about an amalgamation of the two organizations, that is, the or- 
ganization of Teamsters in Chicago, which then numbered about 18,000, 
and the Team Drivers’ International Union, which was chartered by the 
American Federation of Labor. The resolution presented by the Horse 
Shoers’ delegates was adopted by the convention and when the proper 
time came John Moffitt of the Hatters’ International Union was ap- 
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pointed to represent the Federation and to act as chairman, William Ryan 
of the United Mine Workers of Illinois was chosen by the Chicago union 
and Dennis Mulcahey, then President of the Woodworkers’ International 
Union, was chosen to represent the Team Drivers’ International Union. 
Those three men called a special convention to be held in Niagara Falls. 
This convention opened on the first Monday in August, 1903, and was 
called for the purpose of trying to bring about an amalgamation of all 
organizations of teamsters in this country. I attended that convention 
as a delegate from Local Union No. 25 of Boston. We voted by proxy. 
That is, if a local union was entitled to 15 or 20 votes a delegate could 
cast the entire vote of the local union, or the delegate could pick up on 
his way to the convention credentials from other local unions and cast 
the vote of the locals whose credentials he held. One man by the name 
of Hardis, a member of Local Union No. 85 of San Francisco, and then a 
vice-president of the Team Drivers’ International Union, came to the con- 
vention, and if I remember rightly, he had about 35 credentials. When 
the two forces, who were holding separate conventions, were finally 
brought together it was decided that no man could cast more than five 
votes in the convention. It is needless for me to say that this was an 
important convention and that many times during the deliberations it 
looked as thotgh no results would be obtained, but at the end of the sec- 
ond week of arguing, wrangling and disputing every point at issue, the 
amalgamation took place and officers were elected and one organization 
of teamsters throughout the country prevailed. On October 1, 1903, 
was born the International Brotherhood of Teamsters of America, with 
a membership of about 50,000 and a treasury of about $25,000. At the 
amalgamation convention a great mistake was made, because the per 
capita tax was reduced from 25 cents to 15 cents per member and it has 
remained that way since—17 years. It would be almost impossible for 
me, in this brief sketch of the history of our organization to describe to 
you, the trials, troubles, disturbances, conflicts, within and without, 
through which our International Union has passed since the amalgama- 
tion. Looking back over the time since the amalgamation, in my judg- 
ment, many serious mistakes were made by the amalgamation conven- 
tion, although at the time I was a delegate and very much in favor of 
the amalgamation and although we established a supposedly solid union 
of teamsters, other injurious conditions were brought about, which al- 
most resulted, on more than one occasion, in disrupting the International 
Union. Immediately after the amalgamation the officers of the Inter- 
national seemed to have no other object in view except to enjoy them- 
selves—have a good time—and stopped at nothing to bring about that 
condition. Perhaps it is unfair for me at this time to say that greater 
work could have been done. The average man will say, that it is better 
to bury the past, but I do not agree with him, because I want to keep 
before the minds of the membership of our International, the struggles 
we had to undergo and the sufferings we endured in order to bring 
about the conditions that we enjoy today. Shortly after the organiza- 
tion was established and the officers took charge of the International, 
dissatisfaction and disagreements arose amongst the officers themselves, 
and this is the greatest curse that can befall any organization, because 
the success of any organization depends entirely upon the harmony that 
prevails amongst the officers who have the handling and guidance of 
that organization. Any officer that is not capable of working in harmony 
with his fellow-officers should not remain, or be continued, as an officer. 
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As stated above, jealousies broke out, bitter statements were made, one 
against the other, criticism was hurled from one to the other, so that this 
young organization, struggling to find the right way, with thousands 
of men organizing who wanted to better their own conditions, was soon 
on the verge of tottering and very close to the border of destruction. 
Strikes that were unwarranted and uncalled for took place. Men charged 
one another with grafting and wrong-doing until it was nothing strange 
to find the business agents of our local unions in certain towns and cities 
suspicious of the man who was working alongside of him, but the climax 
was reached when the strike took place in Chicago in 1905. That strike 
was supposed to be called in sympathy with the Garment Workers, who 
were then engaged in a conflict with some manufacturer, but as I under- 
stand it, the strike was then nearly lost by the Garment 
Workers and it was almost impossible for the Teamsters to 
render any material assistance. It is told, and undoubtedly 
true, that a certain amount of money was paid to five men 
in Chicago for the purpose of calling the Teamsters out in 
sympathy with the Garment Workers, but, I might say in passing, 
that none of the five men who are accused of being responsible for that 
awful strike, are now in any way connected with our International Or- 
ganization, nor are they holding membership in any teamsters’ union 
either inside or outside of the American Federation of Labor. It might 
also be said here, that the strike committee of the Garment Workers of 
Chicago, composed mostly of local men who were struggling to win their 
strike and who were willing to do anything, were responsible for the 
transaction between the Garment Workers and the officers of the Team- 
sters’ Union then in Chicago, and the International Officers of the Gar- 
ment Workers had nothing whatever to do with the affair. The strike 
took place, and as our trade interlocks, one local with the other, it was 
but a short time until there were eighteen or twenty thousand men out 
on strike in Chicago, in nearly every instance, in violation of their agree- 
ment. The strike went on for four or five months and it practically 
demoralized or destroyed our unions in that city. Court cases obtained, 
and those of you who were in the organization at that time, remember 
the trial of the teamsters’ officials in Chicago in 1906. The disclosures 
made at those trials were anything but a credit to the organized labor 
movement in America. Several of the prominent leaders in Chicago 
turned State’s evidence against the others, and those of you who have 
dealt with a condition of this kind, when the inside workings of the 
organization were exposed to the light-of-day in public court, can un- 
derstand the feelings of the rank and file of the membership throughout 
the country. The result of the first trial was that the jury disagreed 
and the second trial acquitted one of the principal officers, so the others 
were never brought to trial, because the Employers’ Association, which 
was mainly responsible for the prosecution, felt that it was impossible 
at that time to get a conviction against a Labor official in the city of 
Chicago. 

In 1907, at the Boston convention, some of those men who were 
then leading the organization were seeking re-election when I was elected 
General President of the International Union. I came into office with 
practically no organization at all. I was then business agent of Local 
No. 25 of Boston, living with my family; I was not ambitious and refused 
to be a candidate until the very last moment. I did not want to leave 
my home, my family, and my friends, to try to bring to life again an 
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organization that had neither money nor membership and on the verge 
of disruption, and were it not for the fact that some of the best friends 
of our International from several districts throughout the country, in- 
sisted that I be a candidate, arguing that if 1 would not be a candidate 
that the then President would be re-elected, and that immediately upon 
such a condition obtaining that their organizations were determined to 
leave the International Union. To be brief, it was the consensus of 
opinion amongst the delegates that a Boston man had to be a candidate 
in order to defeat the then President, and that unless the then head of 
the organization was defeated, there was no possible chance to save the 
International Union. 

After pondering over the matter and weighing the situation 
from every angle, I reluctantly decided to be a candidate. The conven- 
tion in Boston was a stormy one; many of the men who should be in 
the organization were on the outside, and they would have been of great 
help had they been delegates. All of New York, with the exception of 
two local unions, was running independently. The same was true of St. 
Louis—we did not have one member in that city; several of the large 
unions in Chicago were on the outside, and one or two of our splendid 
unions in San Francisco, were unaffiliated with the International. There 
were close to two hundred delegates in the convention and I was elected 
by a majority of twelve. It is needless for me to say to you that there 
was a great deal of buttonholing going on on both sides during the days 
preceding the election, and as I look back now to that election, thirteen 
years ago, I often wonder how it was possible that I was successful in 
that election. When I assumed the office of General President on October 
1, 1907, we had a very small membership and no finances. Our organiza- 
tion was not yet free of many individuals who were just as dangerous 
for the future welfare of the organization as some of those who had 
eliminated themselves by wrongdoing. The friends of the defeated 
president were busy everywhere trying to make conditions unpleasant 
for me and instead of putting their shoulders to the wheel and undeav- 
oring to rebuild our tottering institution, they were endeavoring to make 
the rebuillding impossible. But, it could not be done—we were bound to 
win in the end. I started out by trying to get into the organization those 
who were on the outside. I went into every district in the country where 
we had local unions, meeting their leaders and reasoning with them. 
Many of them were men of the highest intelligence who understood that 
their place was within the fold of the International, but let me pass 
over this point quickly in order that I may come to the end of this story, 
and let me say, that at the present time, every organization in New 
York, St. Louis, San Francisco, and other cities, with the exception of 
Chicago, are on the inside of our International Union and growing 
splendidly. I have endeavored since the last convention to bring back 
into the International the few organizations in Chicago that are outside 
the International, but up to this time have not been successful. The 
time is not far distant, however, when the teamsters and chauffeurs will 
all be united and will work to the end that a stronger and more healthy 
organization of our craft shall prevail throughout the length and breadth 
of our country. It is a pleasure to be going into this convention with 
$566,000 in our treasury and an average membership for the past year of 
115,531 on which we pay per capita tax to the American Federation of 
Labor. I am proud of my part in bringing about this condition, but I 
do not want our membership to fail to understand, that I have had the 
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best co-operation from the best workers in the world and the most loyal 
and honest membership in America helping me in this great work. The 
officers with whom I have been associated in recent years are men of the 
very highest character and of the type of trade unionists that it is a 
pleasure to work with. The officers of our local unions throughout the 
country are a class of men second to none, men who have worked day 
and night in this great, ardent, nerve-wrecking struggle so that the 
membership of our International might grow stronger and stronger day 
after day. There is work yet to be done—it is not yet half finished. 
We must keep on, and each and every one must do his share, the man 
who leaves it to the other fellow is no better than the common, cowardly 
slacker during the war. On one or two different occasions since 1907 
we have gone before the American Federation of Labor convention 
and have had our jurisdiction extended. The charter which had been 
granted to our International when I came into office covered teamsters 
only. We then had the word “helper” added. We took in the stablemen, but 
the big advantage that we obtained in our jurisdiction was when the 
American Federation of Labor granted us jurisdiction over the chauf- 
feurs. We now have jurisdiction over the garage employes, except those 
who are distinct mechanics, but all washers, oilers, helpers and other 
employes working on cars in garages come under our jurisdiction, that 
is, in garages where our drivers and chauffeurs are employed. In large 
places that are run for the accommodation of transients, or boarders, the 
employes in those garages come under our jurisdiction, except, of course, 
the machinists, electricians, etc. I mention these matters to you in this 
issue of our Journal so that you may understand our rights as well as our 
accomplishments. Also, do not lose sight of the fact, that we have our 
weaknesses. There are new men coming into our organization who have 
no realization of the struggles and suffering that we have endured in 
order to reach this high pinnacle of success; by their enthusiasm, bor- 
dering on radicalism, they want to undermine the things that we have 
done and are willing to take chances that are dangerous. The conserva- 
tive membership must ever be on guard to protect us against those who 
do not give proper thought to the necessity of continuing a conservative 
organization. During the years of the war many labor organizations 
enrolled considerable membership, but some of those unions since the 
ending of the war have fallen back in their membership. Our organiza- 
tion went on in a conservative manner, our membership slowly but surely 
growing in number and since the ending of the war, we have maintained 
our war membership, and, in truth, we have increased materially in mem- 
bership since the declaration of peace. 

If I am to remain as your president and the editor of this Journal, 
I want your earnest co-operation and assistance. I have endeavored to 
write for the columns of our Journal only the things that were of inter- 
est to you and our International. I may not have expressed your feel- 
ings, and, perhaps, I may not have expressed my own feelings all the 
time, but I have endeavored to write in the interest of trade unionism 
and to as far as possible impress upon the minds of our readers their 
duty to the International organization and to keep them informed, as 
well as I knew how, as to what was going on in the labor movement. If 
I have failed in this direction, it is for you to decide. I can only say in 
closing that if I am to be editor I will continue in the future, as I have 
in the past, to give the best there is in me for the future building up 
of our International Union, and every day of my life, whether in office 
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or not, I will stand by the principles and declarations of the trade union 
movement, because I am thoroughly convinced that through no other 
channel can the toilers of the nation get that justice, that freedom or 
that fair play to which they are justly entitled. 





HE newspapers of the country contain glowing accounts of the 

i qualities of both of the candidates for the office of President of 
the United States. Any man who wants to know our position, all 

he has to do is to read the September issue of the Journal and he will 
find out where we stand. We stand for the men who will give Labor 
justice; who have pledged themselves to give us a square deal if elected; 
not for the men who dodge the issue, or who represent untold millions 
in corporations throughout the country; nor for the men who say that 
all labor disputes should be settled without a strike, even if the Na- 
tional Government has to do so at the point of a rifle. We do not favor 
this class of men, neither do we favor the men who tell us that the world 
is all wrong—the dreamers who dream that every American boy is a 
king—the dreamer who tell us that we are suffering continually from 
want and privation and misery, but that if we elect him all of the incon- 
veniences that we now suffer will be eliminated. It is foolish to waste 
your vote endeavoring to elect a man who is impossible; the man who 
has proved himself impossible in all of the years that have passed. 
What we want is the man who will stand out openly and say what he 
will do—the man who has proved himself Labor’s friend, and the man 
in your district who will come out boldly and tell you that he has and 
will be your friend, he is the man you should vote for. It is no one’s 
business but your own how you vote. You understand that the writer 
has no object except that which is for your interest, and, as he sees it, 
for the interest of the working men of the nation. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor, through its political committee, has issued a declaration 
endorsing one of the two candidates for President. It is the duty of 
every trade unionist, in my judgment, to give some heed to the advice 
given by the men of Labor who have devoted their lives to the interests 
and welfare of the workers. We know that no money can reach the 
officers of the American Federation of Labor—no graft or promises of 
jobs can be held out to those men. I am sorry to say that I believe 
there are some men who are holding positions in the labor movement 
who are susceptible to influences from political leaders whereby their 
selfish interests may be advanced. This class of men are few. Those 
kind of men are scarce and officers of that kind in the labor movement 
are very quickly eliminated. However, sometimes they are not elimi- 
nated in time to prevent them doing dangerous things or leaving their 
tracks in the mire. Their game is to get all they can get, while the 
getting is good. Beware of false leaders—false prophets. Look up their 
history—their record. Find out how long they have been in office; find 
out how they have been prospering during the time they have been in 
office ; find out who their associates in the business world are. Of course 
the labor movement is non-political. It does not debar a man from 
membership no matter what politics he professes. That would be unfair, 
but it is cruelly unfair for a leader, a prominent officer, to go out and 
make declarations against the expressions of a vast majority of the 
leadership in the labor movement, and when we find a few extremists of 
this kind, we are somewhat doubtful of the sincerity back of their pur- 
pose. Use your own judgment, brother members, and decide for your- 
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selves. Your conscience must be your guide, but do not make any 
mistake in selecting the men for whom you are going to vote. See that 
they are real friends of the Labor Movement. 





and spring, or until after the newly-elected government goes into 

office on March 4th. It is safe to say that were it not for the 
Federal Banking Law, passed by the present administration, there 
would be a serious financial condition in our country at the present time. 
The Federal Reserve Banking Law, in my judgment, was one of the 
most important measures passed by our government in recent years. It 
has saved the nation since the war and will prevent a serious panic in 
the future. There is at the present time much idleness in the eastern 
states, especially among the shoe and clothing workers. The woolen 
mills have been shut down and so have the shoe factories been working 
less than half time. This condition will spread to other industries as 
winter comes on. It behooves every one to conserve as much as possible, 
financially and otherwise, and above all do not make any mistake by 
voting yourselves out of a job. Do not become too independent or too 
chesty with the boss because of a few dollars you possess, or because 
you think you can walk from one job to another. The teaming business 
in the large cities such as New York has been shot to pieces. This is 
also true of some of the middle western cities and some of the large 
team owners are keeping their men on the job because they do not want 
to lose them, yet they could safely dispense with one-half of their force. 
Do not grumble. The Lord hates a grumbler. Everybody despises a 
knocker and a grouch. Do your work with a smile. If you sit around 
half the day, then it is up to you to do some hustling when the hour 
for hustling comes. 


Tana st is liable to be a general depression in business this winter 


High dues have been the means of real progress in our local unions. 
The more you pay into your institution, the more you save for your own 
protection. If you have received an increase in wages of five,‘six or 
eight dollars a week during the last year or two, ask yourself how much 
you have paid in increased dues. Why kick on paying an increase of 50 
cents or more in dues, if you have received more than double the wages 
vou were receiving ten years ago? 





The per capita tax paid the International Union in 1901 and 1902 
was higher than that paid at the present time. In the Team Drivers 
International Union in 1901 and 1902, the per capita tax was 25 cents 
per member per month. In 1903 the per capita tax was reduced to 15 
cents and has not been changed since. Let us hope that the delegates 
to this convention will open their eyes and become somewhat progressive 
and do the things that all other unions are doing. 





All of us cannot be elected leaders, but we can all elect ourselves as 
leaders in our local districts by counseling and advising the man who is 
outside of the union to come in and by helping to make the unions of 
which we are members the best organizations in the districts in which 
we live. 





Every member of a local union should make a special effort during 
the coming year to attend the meetings of his local union. We, in the 
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general office, are not responsible for the proper conduct of local unions. 
While we intend to see that the laws of the organization are carried out, 
it is the plain duty of every member to attend the meetings of his union 
and to do everything in his power to see that the local union is properly 
conducted. It is useless to be writing the General President making 
charges against a local officer and not have the courage to go into the 
local union meeting and say the things that you have in mind and make 
the statements in a decent manner and in such a way that it will convince 
the average member of the honesty of your position. 





The balance in our International treasury for the quarter ending 
August 31 was $566,489.39, and our membership for the year averaged 
115,531. The General Executive Board has worked hard to bring about 
this condition and we appreciate and sincerely thank you for the help 
you have so freely given us to make the organization the splendid insti- 
tution that it is. 


A majority of the business agents for our locals in Chicago will 
attend the convention, going in their automobiles to Cleveland. The 
real progressive organizations in their nearby towns believe that it will 
much cheaper to go in their automobiles than it will be to pay the high 
rates now being charged for railroad fares. Even in the towns and cities 
smaller than Chicago, a business agent in a small automobile can do 
more work than three men on foot. 





Fred Eisler, a member of the Brotherhood of Carpenters’ Local 
Union No. 1055 of Lincoln, Neb., is part owner or has the management 
of two or three apartment buildings. He has the purchasing of the coal 
needed to supply those buildings, amounting to about five hundred tons 
each year. When purchasing his coal this year he had it written into 
the contract that the coal was to be delivered by teamsters carrying a 
union card and wearing our union button. He was in my office during 
the carpenters’ convention, to which he was a delegate from his local 
union, and he showed me the original contract. If every union man and 
woman who has control over their own purchasing power would insist, 
the same as Brother Eisler has done, that union men deliver the ma- 
terials which they purchase, we would not have the trouble with the 
Employers’ Association throughout the country that we are continually 
experiencing. 


Lincoln, in addressing the Shoe Workers in Worcester, said: “Thank 
God if all else fails; if every other means of righting our wrongs is taken 
from us, we can stop work.” Apparently, American ideals and princi- 
ples have changed somewhat, because our legislators in Washington be- 
lieve now that men should be deprived of the right to strike, as was 
clearly shown in the discussions on the Esch-Cummins law. 





The American Woolen Company, a short time ago, closed down their 
mills, stating that they had no orders for cloth. The clothing manufac- 
turers of Baltimore and other cities closed their shops and laid off thou- 
sands of men, stating that they could get no cloth from the mills. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company laid off 10,000 men in one week because 
they said they had no need of them. The following week a general order 
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was sent out placing an embargo on receiving freight because of a short- 
age of labor. We give you these statements because we are desirous of 
showing our membership that there is an organized attempt being made 
throughout the country by “Big Business” to discourage the workers im- 
mediately before election. Don’t be discouraged; stick to your work. 
Don’t do anything to lose your position, and when you are casting your 
ballot be sure and cast it for those men who are not endeavoring to coerce 
you; who are not representing Big Business. 





KILLING THE GOOSE 


We remember a story we learned 
in our school days anent a certain 
man who had a goose that laid a 
golden egg every day, and who, not 
satisfied with seven golden eggs 
per week, thought that he would 
kill the goose and get all of its 
golden eggs without waiting for 
time to help produce them. It was 
only a classic instance when haste 
made waste, for he lost them all. 

This little fable, says the Chi- 
cago Unionist, reminds us that the 
same thing frequently happens in 
our industrial life, and that the em- 
ployer and the employes often try 
to kill the goose that lays the gold- 
en egg. When an employer tries 
to get more work out of his work- 
ers than he is paying for; when he 
tries to pawn off on them a smaller 
wage than they earn; when he fails 
to provide a sanitary workshop or 
factory for his employes to work 
in; when he fails to remember that 
his workers are human beings, 
fashioned from the same clay, 
capable of the same emotions and 
subject to the same sufferings and 
the same ambitions as he, the em- 
ployer, is capable of; when, in fact, 
he ignores the human element, the 
employer is guilty of killing the 
goose that lays the golden egg. 
The employer who profiteers, thus 
prohibiting the great majority of 
the consuming public from _ pur- 
chasing his products, is likewise 
guilty of killing the goose that lays 
the golden egg. 

Nor are the workers always in- 
nocent. When the employes “sol- 
dier” on the job; when they do not 


give the best work that is in them 
to the man who is paying them for 
it; when they demand more wages 
and still more wages from a busi- 
ness that can not afford it; when, in 
short, they are guilty of the thou- 
sand little dishonesties in their re- 
lations with their employer that go 
to make up the big economic plague 
of inefficiency, they, the workers, 
are killing the goose that lays the 
golden egg. 

Now, the golden egg is what 
everybody engaged in industrial 
life is seeking. Whether you are 
an employer or an employe, the 
golden egg is what you want; and 
so be wise! Don’t kill the goose 
that is laying it, for, though the 
act would, we admit, be hard on 
the goose, it would, we fear, be 
considerably harder on you.—Cin- 
cinnati Chronicle. 





For the honor of the union and 
for the good of its vast membership 
the illegal strike must be banished. 
It must be made impossible for 
men flagrantly to disregard their 
sacred word of honor which they 
pledge when they make an agree- 
ment. Contracts are made to be 
kept, not broken. Men who stir 
up illegal strikes must be taught 
that such conduct will not be tol- 
erated by the level-headed, loyal 
and well-intentioned members of 
the union. The honor of the union 
must be preserved, and every mem- 
ber must understand that he can- 
not undermine its integrity 
through the means of broken con- 
tracts and illegal strikes.—Pough- 
keepsie Truth. 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
September 13, 1920. 


Mr. Daniel Tobin, 
sters’ Journal: 


Dear Sir and Brother—On April 
17, of this year, the Contractors’ 
Association of this city declared a 
lockout against the Building 
Trades, and demanded dissolution 
of the Building Trades Council. On 
exactly the same date the Team 
and Truck Owners’ Association de- 
clared a lockout of teamsters and 
truck drivers, members of Local 
333, notwithstanding that our 
agreement then in force would not 
expire until June 9th, nearly two 
months later. 

It seems that the teaming em- 
ployers learned that, at the expira- 
tion of our agreements, our local 
union would seek to establish a 
minimum wage-scale of $30 a week, 
and, at any rate, the employers had 
made up their minds not to have 
anything to do with a union com- 
mittee (this being in accordance 
with the policy of employers’ or- 
ganizations throughout the coun- 
try at this time). As aforesaid, 
our agreement would not expire 
until June 9th, but as early as 
April 1st we found efforts being 
made by the employers to settle 
with our members on the respect- 
ive jobs as individual members, 
without reference to Local 333. In 
at least one instance, a lumber 
dealer offered his drivers $35 a 
week, which was five dollars above 
the amount asked by the union, 
providing they would, in the words 
of the employer “throw away your 
buttons and cards and work as non- 
union men.” But, in the midst of 
many enticing offers, you should 
have seen those boys “stick”; they 


Editor Team- 


informed their employers in un- 
mistakable terms that money in 
any amount would not influence 
them to disregard their obligation 
to their union and turn traitor to 
their own class. The employers 
were given to understand that any 
settlement must be made through 
the duly elected scale committee of 
the union. 

Coercive methods also were re- 
sorted to with a faint hope of 
“bluffing’’ our members into a de- 
cision to break ranks with their 
union brothers. A lumber dealer, 
just before the lockout took place, 
called his drivers into the office, 
and, to avoid error, I quote the em- 
ployer’s own words: “Now, men, 
we are not going to deal with the 
union, under any circumstances, 
that has been decided upon, and it 
is useless for you fellows to main- 
tain your stand any longer. We’ve 
got things all fixed with the local 
merchants, in the event of a lock- 
out, which will be a certainty, un- 
less you men come to our terms, 
you are going to be denied credit by 
the stores, and, eventually, you’ll 
be compelled to give in. We've 
made you a fair offer, and it will 
pay you to accept it” (an affidavit, 
signed by three of those drivers, 
corroborates the foregoing quota- 
tion). However, this scheme, like 
all the others, failed to persuade 
the men to break ranks, and on 
April 17 the big lockout took place. 

Unfortunately for those starva- 
tion plans, we have a Co-Operative 
store in this city, and one of the 
best and most successful in the 
State of Illinois. The Board of Di- 
rectors of the “Co-Op” heard of the 
employers’ plan to starve our mem- 
bers to the point of submission, 
and they at once notified our offi- 
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cers that the locked out teamsters 
would be well provided for, in re- 
gard to credit, and that all locked 
out teamsters and_ chauffeurs 
would be supplied at wholesale 
price. Thus, and so, none of our 
members suffered the pangs of 
hunger during six months of a well 
planned lockout. We are greatful 
to the Co-Operative Society for its 
valuable aid, and we believe the in- 
stance should convince our mem- 
bers in all parts of the country that 
the Co-Operative Movement is a 
bulwark to organized labor and 
should therefore be supported to 
the fullest extent, both morally and 
financially. 

The large number of our men 
have secured employment on fair 
jobs. As a matter of fact, we have 
about eighteen firms operating un- 
der union shop agreements with 


our organization, whereas only 
seven firms are involved in the 
lockout. 

The numerous §strike-breakers 


that the employers have been able 
to hire, caused Local 333, at its last 
meeting, to vote to reorganize the 
locked out jobs, and efforts are now 
being made to that end. The long 
lock-out was a hard fight, for which 
our members made many sacri- 
fices. But it was wort hall it cost 
us, because it has welded our mem- 
bers closer together. I believe that 
what seems to have been a tempo- 
rary failure will constitute a cor- 
nerstone for the building up of a 
greater and stronger organization, 
after which our members will all 
be glad of having passed through 
the big fight of 1920. 
MARTIN A. DILLMON, 


Local 333. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
September 15, 1920. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind.: 
Dear Sir and Brother—It has 
been some time since any corre- 
spondence from Local No. 418 has 


appeared in the Journal, so I 
thought some of our readers might 
get the idea that the “way down 
east” local had gone into oblivion 
or decay. But, allow me to inform 
the readers that nothing of the 
kind has happened in our local. Far 
be it from such! We are still on the 
job and working harder than ever 
and to prove the facts above stated, 
for a few minutes sit up and take 
notice. 


At a recent meeting nineteen 
joined our ranks. At another 
meeting a large number of men 
that handled furniture exclusively 
were introduced to our local and 
one of the members got busy and 
succeeded in signing up twenty-one 
out of twenty-six firms, which is 
some good work, I’ll say. We meet 
every two weeks and a new mem- 
ber is added every meeting. We 
took part in the Labor Day events 
and we certainly had a delightful 
time—sports of all kinds. One of 
our members received a prize for 
having the youngest baby on the 
grounds—five weeks old, and the 
father said the young fellow will 
be a member of Local No. 418. I 
had a personal call from a member 
from Bath, Maine, and he informed 
me that the men were talking of 
forming a local in that city. I gave 
him all the advice I could and I am 
hoping to receive a good report 
from him soon. In closing I will 
say, we are jazzing along all the 
time. 

Yours fraternally, 
W.S. JOHNSON, Ree. Sec. 





According to the latest figures 
supplied by the United States De- 
partment of Labor the index figure 
for the cost of living in June was 
269, as compared with an index fig- 
ure of 100 for 1913. All commodi- 
ties, considered in the aggregate, 
advanced nearly 30 per cent. in 
price from June, 1919, to June, 
1920. 
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STANDARD OIL PROFITS 

New York.—The high price of 
gasoline is reflected in  record- 
breaking dividends just announced 
by Standard Oil companies. In the 
third quarter of this year cash div- 
idends totaled $29,504,575, com- 
pared with $27,273,000 in the sec- 
ond quarter and $23,354,000 in the 
corresponding quarter of 1919. The 
last disbursement is the largest 
ever made by Standard Oil com- 
panies in the third quarter and 
with the exception of the $30,406,- 
000 paid out in the second quarter 
of 1916, it is the largest ever made 
at any time since the United States 
Supreme Court “dissolved” the 
Standard Oil trust. 





ALIENS FLOCK TO U. S. 


Washington.—Immigration is in- 
creasing by leaps and bounds and 
government officials predict that all 
pre-war records will be broken dur- 
ing 1920. It is stated that the rush 
is so great in New York that immi- 
gration officials are swamped. As 
is usual the arrivals are seeking 
the eastern industrial centers. Less 
than 25 per cent. of the August ar- 
rivals went far from the Atlantic 
coast. This condition is increasing 
housing perplexities in New York, 
Philadelphia and other east coast 
cities.—News Letter. 





LABOR UNIONS PRAISED 

Portland, Ore.—In a full page 
advertisement in the Oregon Labor 
Press, Wells Brothers construction 
company thanked the organized 
building trades of this city for co- 
operation in making possible the 
erection of the largest store house 
in the northwest on schedule time. 


The building trades and associa- 
ted contractors have a joint agree- 
ment and it is declared that this 
city is the only one in the north- 
west where peace reigns in the 
building industry, and has made 
possible the erection of more build- 
ings in Portland than in any other 
city in the northwest.—News Let- 
ter. 








REPRESSION IS LOGICAL 


Seattle.-—‘“There is nothing phe- 
nomenal in the hysterical demand 
for the repression of labor to be 
heard on every hand, from the 
powers in control, throughout the 
nation,” says Wm. M. Short, presi- 
dent of the Washington State Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

“Every attempt at change in the 
existing order of things has had to 
contend with the forces of repres- 
sion. This has been true since the 
beginning of time. It seems to be 
a law of nature that the power that 
awakens the evolutionary instincts 
that impel us forward also arouses 
the instincts of self-preservation 
in those whose power will be weak- 
ened by the change, and explains 
why progress has always had to 
battle with repression.” — News 
Letter. 





CAN’T FRIGHTEN LABOR 

New York.—‘We are not going 
to be frightened in any way,” de- 
clared President Gompers in ad- 
dressing a meeting of trade union- 
ists in this city. 

President Gompers’ statement 
was a reply to the recent anti-union 
shop declaration of the chamber of 
commerce of the United States. 

“We are going to use all the 
power at our command to fight,” 
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continued the trade union execu- 
tive. “We accept the challenge of 
the chamber of commerce of the 
United States and all other oppo- 
nents to the real rational labor 
movement in this country, of which 
the A. F. of L. is the leading spirit. 

“Let it be known that organized 
labor is for the unorganized wage 
earners of this country in that it 
will aid them in procuring better 
wages and working conditions. We 
stand hand to hand with all the 
toilers in the struggle for the 
rights granted by the consitution 
of the United States drawn up by 
our forefathers.” 





WAR TAXES 

If all the federal taxes to which 
objection has been made were re- 
pealed tomorrow the people of the 
United States would still be paying 
almost $1,000,000,000 for prepara- 
tion for future wars. Out of every 
dollar taken from the citizen 78 
cents goes to the army and navy, 
pensions, interest, etc., all these 
items being chargeable to wars 
past and to come. We shall next 
year spend almost four times as 
much for war purposes as for pur- 
poses of peace. Seventy-eight per 
cent. of our total expenditures is 
war expenditure. And we have not 
yet reached the limit. 

Congress at its late session ap- 
propriated $855,956,960 for army 
and navy, which is practically the 
same as the amount appropriated 
for the civil side of the govern- 
ment, exclusive of the postal appro- 
priation. As long as other nations 
arm for war we must do the same, 
but we should think that the peo- 
ple, who are complaining of their 
tax burdens, would be somewhat 
startled by these facts. We are 
spending $855,000,000 a year for 
machinery and equipment to be 
used by “our boys” in foreign wars, 
and challenging other nations to 
provide the same machinery and 
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equipment with which to kill our 
boys. Every resident of the 
United States, including children 
and babies, pays, or some one pays 
for him, $8 a year for big guns, 
rifles, battleships, ammunition, ex- 
plosives, ete. Such is the enormous 
cost of insurance against future 
wars. 

The matter is one that should 
have a keen interest for business 
men. They and all others bore this 
burden uncomplainingly and cheer- 
fully when it was realized that it 
was unavoidable. But now men are 
asking—or should be asking— 
whether there may not be a cheap- 
er and more effective insurance. If 
there is, sound business sense will 
demand that it be adopted. The 
League of Nations strikes directly 
at this great evil. It is recognized 
by the members of the League that 
“the maintenance of peace requires 
the reduction of national arma- 
ments to the lowest point consist- 
ent with national safety and the 
enforcement by common action of 
international obligations.” The 
council is charged with the duty of 
formulating “plans for such reduc- 
tion for the consideration and ac- 
tion of the several governments.” 
There is the following provision: 

“The members of the League 
agree that the manufacture by pri- 
vate enterprise of munitions and 
implements of war is open to grave 
objections. The council shall ad- 
vise how the evil effects attendant 
upon such manufacture can be pre- 
vented, due regard being had to the 
necessities of those members of the 
League which are not able to manu- 
facture the munitions and imple- 
ments of war necessary for their 
safety. The members of the 
League undertake to interchange 
full and frank information as to 
the scale of their armaments, their 
military, naval and air programs 
and the condition of such of their 
industries as are adapted to war- 
like purposes.” 
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A permanent commission is 
created for the purpose of carry- 
ing on this disarmament program. 
In view of present conditions it 
surely would be worth while to try 
this method. By employing it we 
might cut down very considerably 
the seventy-eight cents now de- 
voted to war, and thus greatly re- 
lieve business and the people. There 
is another cause of war that the 
League utterly destroys, and that 
is the secret treaty. Article 18 of 
the Covenant provides that “every 
treaty or international engagement 
entered into hereafter by any mem- 
ber of the League shall forthwith 
be registered with the secretariat 
and shall as soon as possible be 
published by it,” and that “no such 
treaty or international engagement 
shall be binding until so regis- 
tered.” With each nation knowing 
what the other nations were doing 
in the way of preparedness, and 
each familiar with all the treaties 
that bind the others, the chance of 
war, disregarding all the other pro- 
visions of the Covenant, would be 
greatly lessened, and our tax bills 
materially reduced.—Indianapolis 
News. 


ILLEGAL STRIKES STRONGLY 
CONDEMNED 


Members of any labor union who 
persist in fostering, encouraging or 
indulging in illegal strikes are a 
detriment to the union and to the 
entire labor movement in general. 


They reflect discredit on their 
union because of their utter dis- 
regard for their contracts. In- 


stead of making their word good 
and living up to the provisions of 
their agreement, they refuse to 
stand by their word and carry out 
their agreement. Such conduct is 
dishonorable and reprehensible. It 
is not the trade mark of a loyal 
trade unionist. 

The trade union movement is 
founded on the principle of justice 
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for all. It means that a trade 
unionist is a man of his word, who 
supports the principle of square 
dealing. Through the long and bit- 
ter years of hard struggle the labor 
movement has established the prin- 
ciple of collective bargaining be- 
tween employer and employe. 
When employer and employe sign 
their names to an agreement it 
means that both sides will abide by 
the terms of their agreement. They 
pledge their honor as men that this 
will be done. If this were not so 
there would be no value in a con- 
tract of any kind. Employer and 
employe alike are bound by all that 
is contained in the contract to 
which they affix their signatures. 

When any man deliberately, pur- 
posely and knowingly violates his 
contract he shatters all of the con- 
fidence that his fellowmen have 
placed in him. They find that he 
cannot be depended upon even 
when he makes a promise. They 
refuse longer to respect him as a 
man of his word. 

Every labor union has its share 
of just such members, and when 
they violate their contract they 
spread a stain of dishonor upon the 
entire union, for, generally, the 
public bases its estimate of an or- 
ganization upon the conduct of the 
least worthy of its members. 

Sometimes we find men who go 
about urging and encouraging 
members of unions to violate their 
wage contracts by going on strike. 
As a rule these men have but one 
purpose in view and that is to cause 
trouble. Nothing ever was gained 
through an illegal strike. It always 
results in a loss to those who in- 
dulge in it and to the union. There 
are times when a strike is justified, 
but that is only where every effort 
has first been made to effect an ad- 
justment of the controversey. 
Legal, orderly procedure is provid- 
ed and laid down in the laws of the 
union for the calling of a strike 
where a strike must take place. 
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There is no excuse for a strike 
under any other circumstances. 

Too often it happens that men 
are innocently led into _ illegal 
strikes by those whose ambition is 
only to make trouble and cause a 
disturbance. When this happens 
the men wake up after a while and 
find that they have been duped into 
doing a thing that they did not 
understand and which they would 
not have done had they understood 
what was going on. Thus, inno- 
cent men are imposed upon by 
those who lead them into such a 
trap. It is not always the fault of 
the men who go on strike. In most 
cases illegal strikes are brought 
about by those who impose on the 
men. Then the innocent are the 
ones to suffer the consequences of 
the acts of those who hoodwinked 
them into the illegal strike. 





PATHS OF DEMOCRACY 


To accustom oneself to disregard 
the accidents of manner and station 
sufficiently to see the man as he is, 
to have a clear sight for genuine 
character under any of the dis- 
guises of unfamiliarity and preju- 
dice, to know how simple and how 
common are the elements that go 
to the making of manhood, are the 
paths that lead to belief in democ- 
racy.—George E. Woodberry. 





BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


Franklin K. Lane, former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, recently gave 
to the public a summary of what 
he says is “the first comprehensive, 
carefully made and approximately 
accurate picture of industrial, agri- 
cultural, financial and political con- 
ditions throughout the United 
States.” The investigation cov- 
ered the whole nation and was 
made by 900 field men. Manufac- 
turers, merchants, chambers of 
commerce, bankers, lawyers and 
business men were questioned, and 
there was general agreement that 


the country was in a sound and 
healthy condition. It is not sur- 
prising to learn that “economically, 
the United States is shown to be 
better off than any other country 
in the world.” There is practically 
no idleness. Raw material is avail- 
able in sufficient amounts to main- 
tain production. Transportation 
conditions are improving rapidly, 
and the car shortage is disappear- 
ing. There has, as all know, been 
much trouble about coal, but there 
is improvement even here. 

The farming situation is report- 
ed as “excellent,” and from no sec- 
tion has an unfavorable report been 
received. Crops are good, and the 
farmers are well supplied with 
funds. There has been a tight 
money market, but even that may 
be interpreted as proof that the 
deflation process is going on, and 
as evidence that the people have 
abandoned the practice of reckless 
buying. In only one section of the 
country has there been a falling off 
in bank deposits—a most encour- 
aging sign. The cost of living is 
too high, and this is due, so the re- 
port says, largely to faulty distri- 
bution and the middlemen.—In- 
dianapolis News. 





Thank God we have a system of 
labor where there can be a strike! 
Whatever the pressure, there is a 
point where the workingman may 
stop.—Abraham Lincoln. 





The union label is an appeal to 
principle—principle that is above 
price; the principle that a dollar 
expended in the maintenance of 
fair labor is worth more in the end 
than a dollar saved at the bargain 
counter. 


Organized labor has challenged 
the claim that present wage rates 
are responsible for the high cost of 
living. This claim is one of the pet 
stock defense of “profiteers.”’ 
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The pictures of your officers that appear in this Journal do not look 
as young as when you first saw them. Many of them have grown old 
and grey in your service. It is to your credit, as well as to theirs, that 
you have retained them in office so long. Unless they had your confi- 
dence and trust they could not have served you so well and so long. 


It used to be the custom in our organization in the old days to pub- 
lish in every convention number of our Journal the pictures of the Inter- 
national Executive Board members. Because the convention at that 
time was held every year it was the opinion of the Editor that this was 
an unnecessary expense, and that the space in the Journal could be used 
more advantageously, so we skipped publishing the photographs of the 
officers in several convention numbers. However, time has given us a 
little more money and a little more space, and this year we decided to 
publish the pictures of the officers; first, because of the fact that our 
convention is held every five years, and second, because there are thou- 
sands of qgur members who have never seen some of our officers, so we 
thought it well for them to see the pictures of the men who are guiding 
the organization as members of the International Executive Board, so 
that should any of the members of the Board visit your local union, you 
will know them because you have seen their photographs. You may 
rest assured that we did not publish those pictures because we like to 
look at ourselves, but did so for the above stated reasons. 
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WEAR THE EMBLEM 


of 
OUR ORGANIZATION 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





THE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons ... .° $§ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons ... 75 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 4150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 
222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 
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